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ABSTRACT 

This paper identifies the directions in which new 
developments in educational planning are moving and draws some 
conclusions on how the training of specialists in the field of 
educational planning is likel? to be affected by changing notions and 
practices. The first part of the paper outlines the assumptions that 
have characterized the field in recent years. These assumptions are 
concerned with planning as social research; the distribution of 
education; the quantity, quality, and content of educational 
planning; educational planning at subnational levels; and what lies 
beyond the design of educational plans. Against this background, the 
second section briefly reviews how the changes discussed are likely 
to affect the role and the competencies required of the people who 
will be in charge of planning ard the relationship of thp.se changes 
to the training of planners. The areas discussed are the research 
component in training; distribution, disparities, and equality in 
education; the determinants of educational outcomes; regional and 
local planning; and the iirplenentation and evaluation of educational 
plaas. (Author/IRT) 
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^ . iirmoDtsTioN . » . 

To take stock in 1976 of the 'state o.f the «ti?t* In educational 
planning leads to two overall observations: (a) the principles, methodis, 
phllosoii^les and techniques of educational planning vary from one country 
to the next more than they ever have; and (b) this variation notwithstanding, 
th<» 'art* or craft of educational planning as a whole Is no longer what It 
was in the late fifties or sixties but Is gradually Moving towards a 
different set of tasks. 

As far fts the variation In philosophies and strategies of educational 
planning Is concerned, we still find on the one end of the continuum firm" 
opposition to the very notion that something as personal and delicate as 
^ education could or «*ven should be planned, let alone by some central and 

anonymous authority,"- fiVen though countries like the United States, Japan, 
Wffsu (lermany and others undertake many governmental activities which are 
specifically concerned with the systematic anticipation and preparation of 
the future of their educational systems, there is still at the same time 
profound distrust of both the notion of educatfonel planning and its 
various connotations. 

Among tf.ose countries that have adopted, without such misgivings, 
some form of educational planning as well as the labe^l that goes with it, 
the diversity of approaches to the task of planning future educational 
r.ysipms Is Increasing rather than decreasing. Where many countries, 
'•specially in th« developing regions of the world, started out with the 
/.doption of a relatively simple and straightforward model of establishing 
the dt-sirf^d outptit patterns of an educational system, and the flow patterns 
le nlltig 10 i r>, on the basis of some projection of future manpower needs, 
Ui" U:,:. rir t.fv-n or twonty yearn have introduced considerable variation and 
-no,.!! t f cHLlon nf t,hl.s original model on the one hand, and a number of other 

* 

mod^Lst on ihf^ other. Experience in planning, a better \inderstanding of 
th«^ .v>mplpxl t U^s In the relatlonnhlp between education and social, political 
nnd ov^onomlc oJiange, and the resulting doubts about the suitability of some 
of Lh^ or^.Rlnal assumptions In educational planning have ail contributed 
t.o <\ process of refIection.t change and new depar tures in the pl;\nning of 
edurv-it.lonal development. 

It now seems to t>e an urgent task to eotablish, empirically and 
syutematically^ a conceptual map of these new departures and to develop it 
Into a new typology and methodology of educational planning. While this 
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effort la being undtrtaktn «i part of tht raataroh progranmt of tha 

Intamational Inatltuta for Educational Planning and elsewhere, a tentative 
aet of direotlona for theae new developments In educational planning is 
alraady becoming visible. This paper tries to identify these directions and 
will bggln to draw some conclusions on how the tr^iinlng of specialists in the 
field of educational planning Is likely to be affected by the changing notions 
and practices of educational planning. 

To be sure, some of these changes are sufficiently experimental or 
tentative to warrant careful further attention before being accepted as 
major trends in the 'development of educational planning as a whole. It is 
as yet difficult, for example, to distinguish between rhetoric and reality 
as regards popular participatlo.-* in educational planning ('participatory 
educational planning*)* but there la no question about there being a rather 
widespread turn of attention to the 'micro' aspects of educational planning 
In general - a development which calls for a close examination of some of 
our more 'macro'? oriented jsumptlons in the training of educational 
planning personnel. 

m a fl^st part, this paper will review some of the changes in 
emphasis on new assumptions In educational planning which have characterized 
the field in recent years * Against this background, the second part of 
the paper will then suggest an agenda for a review of training priorities 
and ^-.raining strategies as regards the preparation of personnel qualified 
to cope with the future tasks of planning educational development. 



I. ■ TOWARDS NEW TASIC3 In'eDUCATIOMAL PIANNINO 



^* Baucatlonal Manning aa Social Research 

Educational systems do not develop according to plans, but in 
accordance with a complex set of social, political and economic factors 
such as status aspirations, group interests, the Influence of large 
enterprises, etc. •me failure of many plans for the development of edu- 
catlonal systems Is directly attributable to their authors' being 

to or ignorant of this . complex set of conditions, it is therefore 
one of the most vital .tasks of those In charge of educational planning to 
develop a rather thorough understanding of th^ pattern and strength of 
the various factors that are likely to affeqt the chances of success of 
any given educational policy. It Is a poor planning posture to consider 
ednoation as an 'independent variable' j Ttie Interplay of social status, 
political power and economic wealth draws a very narrow line around the 
ablltty of educational systems to become an autonomous lever of development 
of any kind. To maximise whatever limited leverage education thus has, requires 
•ystematlo social inquiry as one of the planner's flrjt and Aost in»ertent 
tasks, 

a 

The relationship between the educational system and the world of work 
la a case in point. We know by now that our conventional models of projecting 
tiie necessary growth of educational systems on the basis of projecting the 
manpower needs of the production system has been Inadequate, large\y because 
It has neglected characteristics, requirements and expectations of :he pro- 
duction system that go beyond the broad skill parameters of the occupational 
classifications used in most manpower projections. It is thus necessary for 
the educational planner to have a much more tiiorough understanding of the 
non-cognitive as well as cognitive, the attltudlnal as well as the know-how 
aspects and requirements of work in different production settings. 

2, Plannlnfi; the Distribution of Educat ion 

Paced with the problem of extremely low rates of schooling in many 
of the developing countries, educational planning developed at the outset- 
an understandable preoccupation with the need for growth - growth in the 
sense, of an aggregate increase In the number of school places and in the 
proportion of age cohorts attending school, and with the various statistical 
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indleatora derived fro« or contributing to this aggregate. While the problem 
of aohlevlng an adaquato capaoUy of the odttoaUonaX aystem haa by no litana 

baas solved In many countries, a second policy concern has moved up alongside 
this original attention to growth. This second concern considers not Just the 
overall volume of educational opportunity and services, but also the way In 
which these services and opportunities are distributed across the population 
along regional, social, ethnic, age or sex lines* 

While this distributive aspect of educational development has becomd^ 
In many countries an Important item on the agenda of policy-makers, 
educational planning, still very much under the influence of a more aggregate, 
growth-oriented notion, has been slow to develop concepts, methods and 
techniques for the design and Implementation of plans which take existing 
disparities into account and are designed in such a way as to overcome them. 
Clearly, this is not Just a task of di*«aggregatlng overall figures of 
schools, students, teachers etc. The more important (and more difficult) 
aspect of this distribution-oriented task in educational planning Is the 
identification of the factors that account for such disparities as are 
found to exist, and the resulting effort to take these factors into account - 
in4es:gning new educational plans which are geared towards greater equality. 
Again, beyond the substantial amount of descriptive information needed on 
the present pattern of distribution in educational services, a major 
diagnostic research effort is required in order to understand why certain 
groups in a population find it difficult not only to enter into an educa- 
tional programme, but also to persist and succeed in it. In some Instances, 
information which is already available will have to be re-analysed and re-Interpreted 
in different ways (as in the case of regions] statistics); in other Instances, 
new information, including information on the socio-economic and other 
background of students and non-students or on the obstacles to educational 
or post-school occupational success of certain groups of the population will 
have to be gathered - not necessarily by the planner himself, but In such 
a way as to be easily accessible and Interpretable by him. 

If dealing, as the educational planner does, with the future of 
education is already a delicate and often politically sensitive task, 
addressing the even more sensitive issue of inequality and disparity in 
education is likely to place the planner, together with his decision-making 
colleagues, in an even more delicate position where not only considerable 
prudence, but also a good sense of the 'art of the possible' are required. 
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5» ftuantlty. Quality and Content In Bduoatlonal Plannlnie 

It is not nuoh of aft ov«ral»pllfieatioFi to say that «!ucatlonal 
planning, has so far been primarily concerned with how many people enter 
Into, pass thrc-ufh, and re-emerge froi the various aeotora and levels 
of education, and not really with what happens to then In the oourse of 
this process. It has been assumed that graduates of the educational system have 
certain quail flcatlons which make them employable or otherwise useful^ but 
it has never been an explicit concern of educational planning to inquire 
into the conditions under which certain specified outputs or outcomes of 
the educational process are being achieved. 

Our main argument here Is $hat the anticipation and the planning of 
thf flow of people through the various components of an educational system 
can not be separated from anticipating and planning the kind of learning 
experience to which chey are thereby exposed. In other words, educational 
planners will have to become cognizent of the factors thal^ account for 
different qualitative outcomes of the educational process so as to be able 
to plan for the reirtforcement of those factors which contribute to desired 
educational outcomes while diminishing or eliminating those factors which 
can be shown to lead to undeslred outcomes - the criteria for what Is or Is 
not desirable obvloualy ateMilng from the objectives which the country 
has set for itself. 

Having argued for such a more comprehensive, outcome-oriented eonoem 
m planning the future of educational systems, we have to admit also the 

scarcity of firm knowledge about what determines educational outcomes. It 
is here again that educational planners face an important research task In 
studying the processes by which changes in educational systems lead to 
changes or improvements in eduoati'^nal outcomes. 

In administrative and, as will be shown later, training terms, this 
task will require a much oloaer relationship between the oonventional 
agencies of educational planning and their concerns with quantitative flows, 
and the concerns of both educational researchers and those professionals 
who are dealing with developing the content and curriculum of education. 

Educational planning at subnatlonal levels 

One of the questions tha\ has been rarely asked in educational planning 
{mainly because the answer wn.s taken for granted) has been: Where does educa- 
tional planning take place? It has been generally asstuned that educational 
planning is a fimctloh which is closely attached to the national 



dtolslon-oHiking authority and Is th«rtfor« lo6at«d at th« oantr«>M^ thft .. 
jip«i-«frtto« :pQllUoaI and adiilnlatratlva ayatam.' To bt 9urt» soma ayatama '\ 

%tlth a nior« federal oharactar have for some time knoim planning mechanlsma 
at t^e level of atate sovernment (Republloa In the USSR, States In Nigeria, 
the Federal Republlo of -0.ermany or Braail), By and large, however»,the 
prevailing model of educational planning has been that of an activity 

. • * • : 

carried out at the central leveU , N 

Hiere are two reasons why we should begin to question this assumption-. 
First, there has always been, with, or' without att^entiori by planning 
specialists, a considerable ajtiount of planning activity at levels below 
the national centre of decision-making. Even where a central, ^national, 
plan for the development of education was the only visible expiesslon of 
educational planning In a country, a great deal of less visible, subsidiary 
planning usually took place at the level of provinces, locaP'communl ties 
and even injilvidual educational institutions. In some cases, the national 
plan was nothing but the final, slightly edited summation of various 
partial plans prepared at lower levels.* v. 

Secondly, an ever larger nu^iber of countries is actively moving 
in the direction of distributing planning as well as other functions over a 
wider range of administrative levels below the centre. Involving local, 
provincial, regional communities in the planning process is oxpected to 
generate lllore commitment to its outccaes or at least to improve the level 
of communication within the system. Planning bodies responsible for 
a smaller and more manageable area or part of^the population are believed 
to be more closely ln*^uch with reality and therefore able to produce 
more realistic plans than a remote planning authority in a distant capital. 
In some Instances, decentralized planning is meant to increase the 
participation of parents, teachers and students in the planning process. 
Specific problems, such as the complex relationship between education 
and employment, can often be understood and taken into account better 
at the mor«i manageable level of regional planning. For these and a good 
many other reasons, recent years have seen a variety of attempts to 
establish or strengthen planning mechanisms at sub-national, regional or 
local levels. Their mode of operation and especially their degree of 
autonomy vary considerably from one case to another, and it will require 
more comparative information than we have at the moment to arrive at a 
useful typology of the various kinds of 'micro'- planning. 
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Whatever, for th« ease of any speolflo country^ the reasons for the 
Inoreaatd attention to th« pbaalbtXltitt and probleiw of ^deoentrallstd* or 

'delegated* planning* there Is clearly the need for spealallsts In educa- 
tional planning to become more .sy8t(»nia^loally aware of this *new frontier* 
of educational ^planning and to inquire systematically Into Its specific 
problems as well as into the quantitative and qualitative training needs 
which result from it, *^ 



5. 



Beyond the design of educational plans 



Ever since there has been a systematic concern with educational 
planning, there have been different meanings of the term. Most of these 
meanings, however, have focused on ^bti^ design of plans, and have lead to 
various strategies, methods and techniques by which plans for educational . 
development could be de8igned,_covering all the steps from ascertaining 
Information on both the status quo of the educational system and> future needs 
for educated manpower to the matching of target dates with target achievements. 
In accordance with this emphasis on plan design, the training of educational 
planners has been directed primarily to the mastery of the various teclmiques 
Involved In these steps. 

It probably "took the conspicuous failure of so many seemingly well- 
designed educational plans t*^ make- us aware of the fact that there are 
other things to educational planning than merely the design of a plan, and 
that it was conceivable and perhaps even m^re^ appropriate to think of 
educational planning as being ^oncemed not only with the design, but also 
with the i mplementation and, indeed, evaluation of educational plans.Already at 
a relatively abstract level, it would seem to make sense to thiiBik of a continuum 
or even a cyclical process in which the design of a plan, already anticipating 
the possibilities and constraints of its implementatli5n, ' leads to an implem- 
entation phase which is in turn permeated by a continuous evaluation effort 
out of which new corrective or reinforcing insights would go'' into the 
design phase of yet another planning cycle. . . 

Obviously, the frequent reality of educational administration and 
policy-making with Its compartmentalization of functions is not necessarily 
conducive to translating this moi*e holistic notion of the planning process 
Into operating procedures. However, the dangers qf limiting the planning 
of educational development to the design of plans and of isolalling 'planners' 
from the i)roblems of implementation and the insights of evaluation are 
such that a serious effort, has to be made to rethink the relatlonship.jand 
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Interaction between those administrative units which are, respectively, in 
oharse of designing. Implementing and evaluating plw» for eduoational 
development «n<i to redesign the profile of competence for those whose role 
it will be to Integrate these various components more effectively than has 
been the case In the past. One cf the most important elements of this 
profile will be the ability to see the planning process In its entirety, 
and to relate special skills to this encompassing perspective of the 
planning process, 

II. IMPLICATIONS FOR TRAININO 

< In this sec<jnd part, we will review brleiny how the changes in 
educational planning which have been discussed in the first part are likely 
to affect the rolA and the conipetf-ncleiS required of the people who will 
be in charge of «»ducatlonal planning in the years to come. This review 
should generate a first iset of sufsgestions for the discussion of the need 
to redesign some of our training in educational planning, 
1, The research component in tralnln^^ 

Our first thesis had^een that educational planning was bound to 
fall unless it was based on a thorough understanding of the complex set 
of. social, political and economic factors which bear upon the development 
of educational systems. Those responsible for educational planning will 
require a systematld^ and rather sophisticated knowledge of the constraints 
which these factors create in order t6 determine the degrees of freedom 
within *diich education cm exercise its leverage for development and change 
in the wider society. Enabling educational planners to cope with this role 
Involves a dual 'taski First, they will have to be made aware of the important 
degree to which th« development of educational systems is conditioned and 
determined by the state of tne social system as^ whole, artd of the fact 
that educational development and reform is limited to what the existing 
dynamics i/t social struccure, political power and economic wealth permit. 
Secondly, they have to acquire the skills n^edted to analyse these forces, 
their strengths and lnterrela?lonahip3, and to uiiderstand the ways in 
which they determine what kinds of educational developments, changes or 
reforms are realistically possible. 

The first task will require, as an important part of all training, 
a critical examination of a^me of the assumptions guiding the making and 
the implementation of educational policy. Even though a great deal of lip 
service has been paid to ^the close relationship between economic developirsnt 



and tMUi nd poUtloal ohmist on th* oha hMd, and ^catlonal deveXopment 
. ^on tho othtr. it u prober fair to p«|r tftat. Hht fWX'wint to idUoh tht 
dwaXopiirtt of tducailonaX syatmit la ooadltlonad by theae non-eduoatlonaX 
f^otora la leaa than adoquateXy appraolated and undaratood by thoae reapon- 

aibXc^or. adaeatlonaX pXannlns* - 

*miXe the first taak has to do more with the oonsolousness and 
perspective whlbh educatlonaX pXannera ought to have as a frame of reference 
for their work, the^second taak requires the acquisition of certain competencies 
without which the educatlonaX pXanner wouXd be unabXe to obtain the knowXedge 
neceasary to pXaoe his task of pXanning the deveXopment of education Into 
the context. of the wider network of soclaX, poXltloaX and economic factors. 
To do this kind of diagnosis welX requires sound research Xest the entire 
Planning effort should be mlsXed from the start. Biis means that a minimum 
of research skills are Indispensable for those who take the ta-Sk of educational 
Planning seriously. While it Is not necessary that every pXanner becomes 
a fuXl.fXedged researcher, he shouXd at least be able not onXy to understand, 
but aXso to assess and evaXuate crltlcaXXy the quality and significance of 
such research results as he may have to draw upon. This would Include an 
appreciation of the methodologies underlying research In the major disci- 
plines as well as the exposure to exemplary plecea of reaearch In relation 
to the treatment of pbXlcy Isavjis |p idilch such research may be relevant. 
Wherever possible, participants ln4ralnlng programmes shouXd be encouraged 
, to undertake their own modest research projects or to participate In ongoing 
Investigations In order to acquire not only specific akllXs but the kind of 
perspective that will help them understand better the social context within 
which their task Is situated. 

^' Distributions dispar ities, equality In education 

If it is true that educational pXanning Is calXed upon, as a f\anotlon 
of changing policy objectives, to devote more attention than in the past to 
the distributive aspects of the deveXopment of educatlonaX systems, then 
educational planners face a task for which they need to be more adequately 
prepared. It is one thing to project, on the basis of certain baseline data 
. and need projections, the numerical growth of the different components of an 
educational system over a specified period of time, and another thing to 
plan changes i,n the pattern with which this growth is to be distributed 
across the various regions or social and ethnic groups of a country. 
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Ht.^« agAln« an i«port«nt dlagnoatlo oonpon«nt is IhvolTtdt It Is 
i^p4i«ibl« to pUn for. tht rtduotlon or tliaiiifttion of dispurltltt in odu- 

c«tion unl«88 OM has a rathar clear Idea not only of the nature and extent 
of existing disparities but also of their underlying causes and conditions. 
In the first Instance It is necessary to dcTtermlne, for example* In the case 
of regional disparities, why some regions enjoy a considerably better supply 
of educational Institutions and services than others. It. ^s everi more 
difficult, however, to determine why certain regional or other groups 
make much less use of available educational services or are remarkably loss 
suooessful in benefiting from these services than other groups. 

In addition to the ways and means of obtaining these kinds of Insights, 
there are specific skills and methods which are particularly relevant to a 
form of educational planning which Is more oriented towards providing equality 
in education than to sheer growth. In addition to various methods for 
disaggregating indicators and statistics of educational development in order 
to make regional, social, ethnic and other disparities transparent in more 
detail, the 'school map as an instrument of assessing some of the spatial 
dlnensiions of educational development is a case in point. * . 

3. Understanding the determinants of educational outcomes 

If educational planning is to move its concerns beyond the flow of 
students through the various levels of the educational system to Include the 
question of what happens to -Uiem during this process, a new dimension Is 
likely to open up in the role and the training of educational planners. Most 
educational admlnlstratlonehave developed in such a way as to place 'educa- 
tional planning' units and those units. dealing with the contents and qualities 
of the learning process at some considerable organizational distance from 
each other. Whether and how this gap can be bridged in the interest of a'*V 
closer integration of 'quantitative' and 'qualitative* educational planning 
is difficult to answer In the abstract and will have to be dealt with in 
the particular circumstances of each country. What seems necessary and 
possible, however, is to provide educational planners with a much better 
sense of the problems, constraints and po'sslbllitles Involved la trying to 
determine the outcomes of educational processes in more qualitative terms. 
At the same time, those now responsible for the content and substance of 
education, especially In terms of curriculum development, teacher training, 
etc., could and should be made more conscious of the advantages vrtilch a 
systematic planning approach could bring to their Vo^^, 
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In order to make eduoatlonal planners more aimre of the dimension 
of qualitative outoooiet of the educational prooest, it la moat Important 
to engage them in the ongoing discussion of hOK educational factors Interact 
with non-educational factors (such as socio-economic background) m producing 
certain learning effects. Whatever conclusions can be drawn from existing 
research on the determinants of educational outcomes should be an integral 
part of the training of educational planners, as shoula be the main 
arguments in the controversy over the relative importance of herediUry 
versus environmental factors in, learning. 

At a more technical level,^>educatlonal planners should become familiar 
with the process whereby general educational objectives are translated 
into conlent specifications and learning goals for purposes of curriculum 
development, and should be familiar with both the substantive and the 
methodological aspects of evaluating whether or not a certain set of 
learning conditions has achieved the results it was designed to achieve. 

4. * Training for regional and local planning 

•Rie growing importance of planning at sub-national levels is changing 
and enlarging the frame of reference within which we have been accustomed 
to see the role and professional identity of the educational planner. By 
and large, our training has been geared to the planning tasks at the 
central level, and even though many of the skills required at that level 
would be Just as relevant to planning tasks at the level of provinces or 
local communities, planning on a more reduced scale and in closer proximity 
to the reality of the educational system is likely to call for a somewhat 
different training concept, 'Hhe specific nature of such a con^tpt would 
be a. function of Just what level and kind of planning is involved. If, as 
some argue, planning at the regional or provincial level is likely to be of 
a more integrated nature, the educational planner at that level will need 
to understand the development and planning problems in such related sectors 
as health, agricultural production, housing, infrastructure development, 
etc. Similarly, if planning, especially at the level of the local community, 
is to involve the active participation of the members of the community, a 
rather thorough understanding of the social and political fabric of the 
community is needed in„order to maximize the benefits of such participation 
for the planning process. 
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Unlike the plajiner at the national level » regional and local planning 
personnel have reference points for their actions both below and above, in the 

structure of the administrative hierarchy. It is necessary to understand 
these reference points and their function in the overall administrative 
network so as to bring to an optimuffl match the specific interests and 
needs ofHA^ area for which the planner is responsible and the broader 
considerations and priorities In national policies. 

One of the strongest arguments in favour of more * micro '-planning 
in. education Is the possibility of closer contact with the developmental 
reality of a region of the country. In order to bring the benefit of this 
closeness to bear on the results of the planning process, the planner at 
the regional level has to make a special effort, and has to possess the 
necessary skills, to understand and be 'in tune' with the problems 
and possibilities of his region or community. Here again, a major diagnostic- 
effort Is required in order to make sure that whatever plan is developed 
Is. optimally responsive to the particular needs of a given area, 

5, Implementing and evaluating educational plans 

In the attempt to arrive at a more comprehensive notion of educational 
planning that would link the design of the educational p£an with its Implem- 
entation and evaluation In a continuing cycle, we face once again considerable 
obstacles In the arrangement of existing administrative structures i^ere the 
responsibilities for designing plans and for their execution are often far 

removed frc« eaoh other. Nevertheless, the need to overcome the inoreaslng 
Isolation of the plan designer is so imperative that, pending the revision of 
some over-cosipartmentallxed structures, an effort must already be made to 

have this notion of the deslgn-implementatioh-evaluatlon continuum reflected 
in the training of educational planners. At the very least, the design of 
educational plans stands to gain a great deal In realism and feasibility 
from a better xmders tending on the part of the designer of the problems of 
Implementing plans and of the criteria and methods for evaluating their success. 

Since implementing plans for educational development is at the very 
heart of educational administrations, we are opening a wide field indeed 
for potential elements in the training of educational planalng personnel. 
While no attempt should be made At this point to unduly limit this field, 
it is clear that the mechanisms of resource allocation (budget planning and 
control, etc.), the identification and implementation of specific projects 
and the arrangements for the monitoring. Inspection and evaluation of educa- 
tional development are particularly Important from the point of view of 



extending the perapeotlve of the educational planner Into the area of Imple- 
Mentation and evaluation. 

From this point of view, the distinction between * planning' and 
*adminl»tration* becones more and more tenuous both from the point of view 
of adminlatratlve organisation and of personnel training and recruitment, 
•mere may be virtue in adopting the more enooicpassing notion of ^managing 
the developm*»nt of educational systems* which would include the 
prognostic and design phase of educational planning .as we used to know it 
as well as the various activities designed to assure not only the Implementation of 
the plan, but its continuous adjustment in the light of ongoing monitoring 
and evaluation, 

C30NCIJUSI0N 

If the.concept and practice of educational planning is changing, it 
becomes imperative to reconsider the preparation o. those who are to assume 
major responsibilities in planning educational development. This paper has 
attempted to indicate some of the directions which this reconsideration 
might take; its particular assertions are subject to discussion, disagreement, 
and modification as we gain a better understanding of how the process and 
outcome of educational planning can be further improved and better related 
to the complex reality of social, political, and economic life. There 
will undoubtedly be new elements in the future training of educational 
planning personnel, but there will' also be the need to retain many of the 
basic skills of the craft of forecasting, without which the planning process 
may well remain so abstract as to loose its utility for the decision-maker. 

Whatever the final outcome of this renonslderatlon, however. It is 
clear that the scope of preparing people for planning the development of 
education is likely to increase substantially: more and more diverse skills 
are needed to cope with a wider array of Usks and problems. This implies 
also a further differentiation of roles in the area of educational planning: 
It is becoming more and more difficult for any one individual to be sufficiently 
competent in all the various tasks required In planning educational development, 
and a division of labor among specialists becomes indispensable. To l^tlfy 
the 'competence profile* for each of these specialisations and to translate 
them into suitable training or retraining programmes will be one of the most 
important responsibilities of national as well as international Institutions 
concerned with educational planning. 
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